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to each other; and therefore their reasons for it
are little different, though the practice of one is
much more moderate. I take imitation of an
author, in their sense, to be an endeavour or
a later poet to write like one who has written
before him, on the same subject; that is, not
to translate his words, or to be confined to
his sense,, but only to set him as a pattern, and
to write, as he supposes that author would have
done, had he lived in our age, and in our country.
Yet I dare not say, that either of them have
carried this libertine way of rendering authors (as
Mr. Cowley calls it) so far as my definition
reaches; for, in the Pindaric odes, the customs
and ceremonies of ancient Greece are still pre-
served. But I know not what mischief may arise
hereafter from the example of such an innova-
tion, when writers of unequal parts to him shall
imitate so bold an undertaking* To add and
to diminish what we please, which is the way
avowed by him, ought only to be granted to
Mr. Cowley, and that too only in his translation
of Pindar; because he alone was able to make
him amends, by giving him better of his ownt
whenever he refused his author's thoughts.
Pindar is generally known to be a dark writer, to
want connection, (I mean as to our understand-
ing,) to soar out of sight, and leave his reader at

in the pouring out of one language Into another, It will all
evaporate ; and if a new spirit be not added in the transfusiont
there will remain nothing but a cajwt morfuwn, there being

certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every language,
which give life and energy to the words; and whosoever

offers at verbal translation ^ shall have the misfortune of that
young traveller, who lost his OWE language abroad, and
brought home no other instead of it; for the grace of the Latin
will be lost by being turned into English words, and the grace
of the English by being turned into the Latin phrase/*